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LEON JAROFF: DETROIT Of the 29 reporters who run Time news bureaus around the globe, few are 


better qualified to cover their particular assignment than Detroit Bureau Chief Leon Jarofl. He was 


born in Detroit 31 years ago, grew up there within the sound of the Jeflerson Avenue Chrysler plant 


and the old Hudson factory. At the Thomas Elementary School on warm spring afternoons he could 
look from his classroom into the open doors of the Packard plant, watch near-completed cars roll down 
the assembly line and‘ hear the workers shouting and whistling above the noise. “With little compre- 
hension, but considerable interest,” he recalls, “I saw pickets swirling in front of the plant gates, banners 
on union halls reading ‘Belong and it won't be long,’ and watched the rise of the UAW.” 

After high school, Jaroff went to Detroit’s Wayne University, but soon lett to serve as a radar technician 
in the Navy. Later, when back at college (this time the University of Michigan), he worked summers as a 
semi-skilled seat spring assembler and UAW-CIO member in one of Detroit's auto-seat factories. 
Graduated from Michigan in 1950, with degrees in math and electrical engineering, Jaroff moved to 
New York, got his first job on the editorial stafl of Materials and Methods, a technical magazine. Six 
months later he was on the Lire staff. In 1958 he transferred to Time. 

Over the years he has been based in New York, Chicago and Detroit. He has covered business and science 
(“among the most absorbing of all my Time assignments was the cover story on Scientist James Van 
Allen”), sports, education, medicine, urban redevelopment, and plenty of state and national politics. (He 
traveled with Richard Nixon in 1956, and with Jack Kennedy in 1960.) 

Jaroff has been chief of the bureau in Detroit since last December. “This,” he says, “is a dynamic, 
volatile area—and a prime news source. Our job is to stay close to that news, day by day, and to maintain 


direct communication with the newsmakers. That's why Time has a permanent bureau here.” 


TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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EDITORIALS 


Censorship by Taxation 


Of vital interest to all corporate advertisers, media ad- 
vertising personnel and public relations practitioners is the 
suit recently filed by the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany against the United States government. 

This suit is an attempt to recover $1,283,000 in taxes 
paid under protest as the result of the disallowance by 
the Internal Revenue Service of certain plant city adver- 
tisements as deductible business expense. 

In the main these ads dealt with economic and political 
subjects which affect the welfare of the company, its 
employees and their communities. They did not advocate 
special legislation. They were disallowed under IRS reg- 
ulations adopted less than two years ago after brief hear- 
ings at which virtually every witness testified against 
them. 

The Timken case seems to confirm the doubts ex- 
pressed at that time by C. James Proud, president and 
general manager, Advertising Federation of America, 
who described the proposed regulations as “loosely and 
ambiguously worded.” Mr. Proud was especially farsighted 
when he observed, “almost every [institutional] adver- 
tisement could be considered as politically controversial 
if it happens to deal with any subject under the sun on 
which any member of government or a politician outside 
of government has uttered a single word.” 

IRS regulations presently in force and the rulings 
which stem from them may be interpreted to prohibit the 
deduction of any advertising expenditure which directly 
or indirectly tends to influence legislation. 

Those who disagree with these regulations believe 
that Congress should pass definitive legislation to spell 
out clearly what sort of advertising or other activity is 
considered as directly influencing legislation and what 
is institutional or “goodwill” advertising and therefore 


a deductible expense. 


For the public relations profession, the Timken case 
is an important signpost, for the decision—and implica- 
tions flowing from the decision—may have far-reaching 
effects upon activities other than advertising. Alarm has 
been expressed in some quarters that the IRS rulings 
as presently constituted might conceivably be applied to 
render the total cost of a public relations program non- 
deductible as a business expense. 

While the Public Relations Society of America has 
been keeping its membership informed on this matter 
for over three years, other groups including the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States have been equally interested in the two bills on 
this subject before the Senate and the ten before the 
House, the best-known of which is the Boggs Bill, H.R. 
640. 

One group doing especially effective work in this field 
of securing legislation to offset the IRS rulings is the Press 
Committee to Eliminate Censorship by Taxation. It is 
composed principally of 250 grass-roots newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers. Its co-chairmen are Alex H. Wash- 
burn, editor and publisher of the Hope (Arkansas) Star, 
and Dr. John R. Steelman, publisher and owner, Subur- 
ban Record, Silver Springs, Md. 

Some advocates of definitive legislation believe that 
the action of IRS amounts to censorship, since the dis- 
allowance of advertising for income tax purposes is an 
effective way of preventing it from being run. True, such 
ads may be run, entirely at the company’s own expense. 
But in the opinion of many this puts a premium or pen- 
alty on free expression. Still others think there is an even 
larger question involved. They say that a business should 
have the right to speak out for or against proposed legis- 
lation, directly affecting that business, and have the 
action considered a legitimate and necessary cost of do- 
ing business. 

At any rate, it seems evident that the present regula- 
tions lack clear-cut guidelines. This and the Timken 
case have made business extremely cautious about exer- 
cising a prerogative to speak on public issues. 

G. D. Crain, Jr., president and publisher, Advertising 
Publications, Inc. writing in Industrial Marketing pointed 
out that, “Until recently, political ads were defined to 
mean those which opposed or favored pending legisla- 
tion, or opposed or favored candidates running for of- 
fice. ... 

“To say that advertising which expresses an opinion 
on a subject of importance from an economic, social or 
political standpoint is not a proper use of company funds 
is an arbitrary decision, but unfortunately opposition to 
it requires long and expensive litigation. 

“For that reason Congress should approve legislation, 
now pending, which okays for income tax purposes, the 
use of advertising dealing with public affairs.” 

THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL sympathizes with the 
budget problems of the Treasury Department and its 
need to develop new and ever-larger sources of revenue. 
But we believe Congress must make certain, by adequate 
legislation, that in the IRS zeal no inequities are created 
and no regulations interpreted in such a manner as to 
stifle freedom of expression. 
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The Messages Are Clear — 
Don’t Talk, Act - 


Newsweek Series Reminds Americans 


About Basic Responsibilities 


T’S THE fall of 1958. The country 
if is getting ready for another winter. 
Russia’s first sputnik is one year old. 
Ours much less. Many feel Americans 
have forgotten their basic responsibil- 
ities. Some believe in doing something 
about it. 

Richard P. Kerr, president and crea- 
tive director, J. M. Hickerson, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, is one of them. 

He heads for his typewriter, writes a 
few messages down. Mel Hickerson, 
chairman of the agency, stops by. He 
likes Kerr’s copy. Both men decide to 
sell the idea to a magazine publisher for 
use as a continuing public relations print 
campaign. 

The publishers approached are im- 
pressed. None acts. Kerr sees Gibson 
McCabe, president and publisher of 
Newsweek. McCabe responds: “The 
messages have urgency. They need say- 
ing. It’s right for us.” 


FIRST MESSAGE APPEARS 


The first message appears in Newsweek 
in October, 1958. It’s called “Johnny 
Had Better Learn to Read.” This is what 
it says: 

“It no longer matters whether he 
wants to, or would like to, or may learn 
when the spirit moves him. Johnny now 
has no choice. He had better learn to 
read and read well or we may wind up 
in a world where no English is written 
any more. Reading is the key to all 
knowledge and knowledge is power and 
power means survival. 

“Napoleon knew that, and he once 
said, ‘Show me a family of readers, and 
I'll show you the people who move the 
world.” We Americans don’t want to 
move the world. But we don’t want any- 
one else to, either. So Johnny had better 
learn to read. Because you can bet Ivan 
is spending a lot of time on his books.” 

To millions of readers across the 
country, this message, contained in a 
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full-page, has the desired effect. It nudges 
many of them back to their basic re- 
sponsibilities. Newsweek readers send in 
for reprints. Someone writes that he 
needs them to shock his local PTA 
board out of its indifferent attitude to- 
wards the local library. 

The messages keep running. They ex- 
plore such subjects as civic awareness, 
interpersonal relations, a strong econ- 
omy, individuality, national fiber and 
personal responsibility. 

None of them is used by the magazine 
as a commercial vehicle to sell Newsweek 
as an advertising medium. “They are 
solely designed,” says McCabe, “so 
Americans will stop talking and do some- 
thing. They’re not sweetness and light— 
but they're also not a ‘Sermon on the 
Mount.’ It is simply that doing yourself, 
something you know someone should do 
—even though there’s no direct material 
benefit involved—often brings rewards 
far more valuable.” 


The Personnel Committee 


jaid its new Plan before 


The man 
WhO Lolls 
his OWN 


cigarettes 


The institutional messages appear at the 
rate of 12 a year. One asks, “Where are 
the ‘Young Turks’? Where is that tradi- 
tional young American who takes the 
‘Boy Wanted’ sign out of the window 
and says to the boss, ‘I’m your boy’? 
You know the lad I mean. The bell 
ringer, Up with the sun, Last to leave, 
Sweep the floors, Learn the line, Get to 
know the territories . . . We’ve had our 
bellies full of the play-it-safe boys. Where 
is that enterprising youth who’s willing 
to stick his skinny neck out and make 
decisions? . . . The kind of man who 
parachutes into darkest Africa — and 
opens a chain of supermarkets in sixty 
days!” 

Newsweek readers learn, “How im- 
portant is one vote.” It concludes with, 
“If you can spend a few minutes each 
day using hair tonic to save your hair, 
can’t you spend a few minutes each year 
at the polls to save your scalp?” 

Another notes, “When a father at- 
tempts to ‘fix’ a ticket, his ten-year-old 
son begins to lose respect for traffic laws. 
Six years later when that son has the 
whistle blown on him for reckless hot- 
rodding in defiance of the law, who is 
to blame? The son? Or Mr. Fix-it? .. .” 

One asks, “If America is efficient 
enough to come up with a ‘l-Minute Car 
Wash,’ is it asking too much to devise a 
system that can speed up our court pro- 
cedure?” 


AMERICANS TAKING STOCK 


The Responsibility Series has now been 
running for close to three years. “We 
have a feeling,” says Gib McCabe, “that 
Americans are taking stock, and taking 
action, regarding personal, social, civic, 
national and international attitudes.” 
The series has drawn thousands of 
letters. One Newsweek employee spends 
more than half his time answering them. 
Some have written that the series has 
changed their family life or done much 
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good for their corporations. Some sug- 
gest topics they would like to see treated. 

One corporate branch manager noted 
that he told his personnel office to run 
a classified ad requesting “Young Turks 
Wanted.” The newspapers in his area 
turned him down. Their ad director 
claimed, “The FEPC makes it unlawful 
to discriminate because of age and na- 
tionality.” 

An insurance man wrote: “When a 
publication such as yours will take space 
which could earn the stockholders addi- 
tional greenbacks—to publish something 
which could help shake loose a few 
Charga-Plates and rock the luxury craft 
of false security — in today’s race for 
recognition—all I can say is wonderful.” 
A midwesterner says that he “never 
imagined these messages could appear in 
a magazine in this day of high consumer 
indebtedness.” 


ACCOLADES AND REPRINTS 


Total requests for reprints have run over 
half a million. The American Heritage 
Foundation Award for “Outstanding 
Citizenship,” The Freedoms Foundation 
Award “for outstanding achievement in 
bringing about a better understanding 
of the American way of life” and The 
Saturday Review have all applauded the 
series or individual messages officially. 

National Library Week requested a 
special run this year of reprints of “What 
Ever Happened to the Liberry?” to in- 
clude in 6,000 kits sold to school librar- 
ies across the country. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. sent 10,000 reprints of “How Impor- 
tant IsOne Vote?” to its employees’ homes 
during the 1960 Presidential campaign. 

Hundreds of corporations, private or- 
ganizations and governmental depart- 
ments publishing their own internal and 
external publications or having bulletin 
board programs have reprinted or used 
many messages from the series: Some of 
these include Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, The Dow Chemical Co., E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Link-Belt, Pon- 
tiac Motor Division, Norwich Pharmacal 
Carrier, Hughes Aircraft, Texaco, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass and Rexall Drug. 

Editorial pages, writers and columnists 
have quoted from the series. Ministers 
have based sermons on them. 


THE SUMMING UP 


Newsweek’s McCabe sums it all up 
neatly: “I’m personally as proud of this 
series as anything we have done in recent 
years. I hope we run the series forever. 
As publishers we have a sense of re- 
sponsibility. The series is good for the 
public and is a public service. In view of 
what has happened since these messages 
first appeared, perhaps we should have 
changed the name to the Responsive 
Series.” —THOoMaS J. KRANER 
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Photograph by Thomas J. Kraner 


Gibson McCabe, president and publisher, Newsweek: “We have sounded a horn in the 
hope that its call would nudge some Americans back to their basic responsibilities . . .” 
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DOORWAY TO 
BETTER LIVING 


Ever wonder what’s inside? We'll tell you—there are new 
TV sets, cartons of baby food, enough toilet articles to 
stock a small drug store, a shipment of ladies’ dresses, 
some bicycles, and an assortment of machine parts, to 
mention only a small part of the load. The hundreds of 
thousands of other trucks and trailers backing up to 
unloading platforms all over America are filled with every- 
thing you can think of to make life fuller, safer, more | 
interesting for all of us... Yes, these are the doors that 
lead to better living. And through them passes everything 
you eat, wear, or use. 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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If Warren Eats the Peach, 


It Means Business Is Booming 


The Hotel Industry: Lessons To Be Learned 


By JULIUS MANGER, JR. 


O INDUSTRY can survive if it 

N does not, from time to time, ad- 

just its public relations methods 

and concepts to conform with ever- 
changing business trends. 

Executives of the Manger hotel chain 
were well aware that the increasing costs 
of hotel operations throughout the coun- 
try made it imperative that new markets 
be created to bring in new income. 

One of the solutions was easy to de- 
fine: establish a Family Plan where chil- 
dren under 14 years of age would receive 
free hotel accommodations when in the 
same room with parents. If two rooms 
were required by a family, a single rate 
would apply to each room. 

From industry statistics we knew that 


JuLius MANGER, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Manger Hotels, is one of the youngest men 
to head a large hotel corporation. He took 
over the Manger interests in 1937 at the 
age of 21. 
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the average traveling family in the U. S. 
includes four people and usually fits into 
one large room. Hotels would get full 
double rate in this situation. 


MARKET OF TOMORROW 


There was also evidence that 50 per cent 
of Americans have never taken a room 
in a hotel. The Family Plan would, there- 
fore, orient the market of tomorrow 
since so many children would be accom- 
modated at an early, impressionable age. 
However, the Family Plan had to be sold 
to the hotel industry and the public. 

Although Manger Hotels were among 
the pioneers of the Family Plan and had 
used it nationally in its hotels in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Cleveland, Albany, Roch- 
ester, Grand Rapids and Savannah, it 
needed acceptance in New York so that 
it could advertise it nationally. Also re- 
quired was a united industry front for an 
effective approach to the public. 

For many years the New York City 


Hotel Association had refused to author- 
ize the family plan program because 
many members considered it a form of 
price cutting. 

Therefore, early in 1954, Manger 
through its public relations counsel, J. 
Wilfrid Gagen Associates, New York, 
developed a comprehensive public rela- 
tions and publicity program for the ho- 
tel industry. 

The program was aimed at selling 
short- and long-range industry benefits. 
These were: 


@ Picking up summer and weekend plus 
business that commercial hotel chains 
do not ordinarily enjoy. 


@ Upgrading the “family” image of the 
hotel industry. 


Instructed by Victor E. Barrett, vice- 
president, advertising and promotion, 
Manger Hotels, the public relations firm 
conducted a survey to explore the pos- 
sible effects of the plan. 
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Family Plan promotes “cheaper by dozen.” 


The first phase concerned personal 
relationships. Explored were the deeper 
psychological needs of the commercial 
male traveler for companionship. It was 
felt that he could be appealed to through 
articles showing a “happy” commercial 
traveler with his family. 

Respondents were also queried on how 
their companies reacted to the internal 
public relations merit of having the wife, 
or wife and children, accompany them 
on certain long trips. 


OPINIONS OF WIVES SOUGHT 


The survey also touched upon the wives’ 
opinions and attitudes towards any al- 
leged existing infidelity by the traveling 
man. We also wanted to find out how 
women who did make trips with hus- 
bands felt about the idea of bringing 
along their children. 

The next step was to survey various 
opinion leaders in the field—hotel, con- 
vention, travel agency, women’s groups. 

Manger guest relations personnel and 
guests using the Family Plan were 
checked to determine their needs for 


Manger baby-sitters, major program benefit. 
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children’s special services. Other em- 
ployees in the chain were asked for sound 
approaches and case histories on how a 
good job could be developed. 

The survey revealed that business 
travel had grown to the proportion where 
it was resulting in many unhappy mar- 
riages and divorces. However, more 
companies were getting concerned about 
the problem and were including family 
travel allowances to cover long trips as 
well as for sales meetings and conven- 
tions. 


TRIPS HELP SOLIDIFY MARRIAGES 


The children, in the family, especially 
the sons, appeared to suffer a loss if the 
father was away for too long a time. It 
was found that many a business man 
wanted his son or sons to accompany 
him during the summer vacation period. 
The wives felt that an occasional trip 
where even the children could go along 
would do much to solidify the marriage 
and family. 

The majority of the opinion leaders 
felt the plan was good but some thought 
it would be more difficult for taking care 
of the children than it would if they were 
home. 

To sell the industry internally, the re- 
sults of the survey and many of the suc- 
cesses of the Family Plan were then pub- 
licized to the consumer, business and 
trade press. These articles were timed to 
appear when important meetings of the 
New York City Hotel Association were 
in session. 

Manger, although a_ family-owned 
chain, opened its books to these editors 
to show them how much important extra 
business hotels could reap by adopting 
the plan. This figure amounted to five 
per cent of sales. 


INEXPENSIVENESS EMPHASIZED 


The press was given a story-line based 
on the deeper psychological factors felt 
to be important, and one promoting 
the plan on the basis of “it’s inexpensive” 
and “it’s fun for the whole family.” 

Then, a series of case history picture 
stories was planned around three opinion 
leaders and their families —a minister, 
doctor and a business executive. Photo- 
graphs showed these families traveling 
with their children and combining busi- 
ness with pleasure. Each family had 
from four to twelve children. 

An advertising campaign was also con- 
sidered for consumer and trade publica- 
tions. Ads were to be headed, “Children 
Free at Manger Hotels.” Brochures were 
produced that told of the roll-away beds 
or cribs that could be set-up in parents’ 
rooms at no extra charge and that “if you 
want to leave the children in your room, 
you'll find that Manger Hotels provide 
baby-sitting service at most reasonable 
rates.” 

Manger also started a guest public re- 


lations program. Included were free at- 
tractions for children, booklets, toys, 
baby carriages, special menus and a chil- 
dren’s tour service. 


ROLE EMPLOYEES PLAY 


Employees were briefed on the proper 
utilization of these services and an in- 
centive program set up to guarantee 
effectiveness of the program. Besides a 
$20 bonus reward for special service, a 
bulletin board was displayed with pic- 
tures and text about award-winning em- 
ployees. 

The results of the plan were most 
interesting. It was found that the average 
family group saved better than 40 per 
cent on each trip. The bigger the family 
—the bigger the saving. 


MAJOR RESULTS 


On the red ledger side, it was reported 
that sometimes the hotels do take a loss 
on the plan. When one family with 
eleven children checked into the Manger 
Hamilton in Washington, they required 
four rooms, but were only charged for 
two. Other major results included: 


@ In 1959 the Family Plan program not 
only passed the New York City Hotel 
Association but was also adopted by 
most of the major hotel chains. 


@ One hotel manager reported that the 
Plan rates boosted business in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the summer by 
50,000 room nights. Another reported 
4,500 summer room nights and 8,000 
annually. 


@ The New York Convention & Visitors 
Bureau estimates that 40 per cent of 
New York City convention-bound 
men now bring their wives and an in- 
creasing number bring their children. 


@ Although Manger Hotels have re- 
ceived considerable mail from families 
indicating they were delighted with the 
hotel’s hospitality, the friendliness and 
the treatment of the children, the most 
surprising reaction came from a typ- 
ical business man. He wrote that the 
hotel elevators on occasion were used 
as playing fields by the children. How- 
ever, he enjoyed their presence and 
claimed they gave the hotel a home- 
like atmosphere. 


@ Many letters were sent by children. 
One child wrote thanking a manager 
for some fruit he had given him for 
his journey home: “Warren ate the 
peach and orange, and I the apple. 
The rest we haven't eaten, but thank 
you very much.” 


The family plan, of course, is now a 
firm industry reality. For the future it 
will be one of the ways hotels will be able 
to cater to foreign visitors when the 
“Visit the U.S.A.” program, now being 
planned, actually gets underway. 
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How To Budget for Public 


What factors should determine the size of 
the public relations budget? How are spe- 
cific costs determined? What determines 
whether a budget controller or another top 
management representative will approve, 
reject or revise a submitted budget? 

These questions were recently answered 
at a workshop session sponsored by the 
New York Chapter, Public Relations Society 
of America. Serving on the panel (above, 
left to right) were Chester Burger, president, 
CCI, the public relations agency of Inter- 
public Inc.; Milton Fairman, assistant vice 
president, public relations and advertising, 
The Borden Co.; Tom Hopkinson, co-chair- 
man of the panel and account executive, 
Milburn McCarty Associates; John Mapes, 
chairman of the executive committee, Hill 
and Knowlton; Arthur B. Toan, Jr., senior 
partner, Price Waterhouse & Co.; and 
David Snyder, co-chairman of the panel and 
vice-president, Executive Research. 


CHAIRMAN: What factors should deter- 
mine the size of the public relations budget? 
Should it be based on a percentage of sales, 
upon a specific objective, or what? 


FAIRMAN: I shall talk in terms of ideals, 
which are not necessarily reflected in prac- 
tice. Each public relations budget should 
be tied to the needs of the individual corpo- 
ration. These needs have to be determined 
by careful analysis and with the acceptance 
of management. Budgeting a set percentage 
of either sales or profits for public relations 
activities is not logical; there can be cor- 
porations of comparable size in the same 
industry, and yet the public relations needs 
of one corporation will differ considerably 
from those of the other. 
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After you determine objectives and out- 
line the work to be done, you have to de- 
termine whether the cost of attaining the 
objectives is in line with their value to you, 
then tailor the cost or tailor the objectives 
until you obtain a balance. 

If you compare corporations, you will 
find also that the definition of a public 
relations expenditure differs widely—and 
even in the same industry. If you check pub- 
lic relations budgets, you will find that 
budget A contains items which budget B 
excludes, because they are considered ex- 
penditures of the treasurer’s office, the gen- 
eral advertising department, employee rela- 
tions or other functions. Consequently, at 
this time it is virtually impossible to set up 
any standard, except the individual corpora- 
tion’s objectives and the amount necessary 
to meet them without reference to any sales 
or profit formula or comparison with other 
corporations. 


CHAIRMAN: Very good beginning. Who 
would like to pick it up from there? 


MAPES: Naturally, as a counselor, I have 
to look at it from a different viewpoint be- 
cause that is the sphere in which we operate. 
The basic decisions that Mr. Fairman has 
described have already been made in many 
cases before we are in the picture. More 
often than not the client either says or in- 
timates so much money is available, and the 
problem then is how to get the optimum 
performance from the available funds. 

I might say this: on several occasions we 
have been asked by clients, both corporate 
and association clients, “How do our ex- 
penditures compare with others like us?” 
I can give chapter and verse to support Mr. 
Fairman’s statement that there is no uni- 


Relations 


versal yardstick. We have used data ob- 
tained purely confidentially from corpora- 
tions and matched them up in that same 
industry and it is all over the lot. The 
same thing is true with associations. 

The problem from the counsel’s end is 
not so much what the budget is but how to 
make it work. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Toan, would you care 
to comment? 


TOAN: Yes. I subscribe heartily to Mr. 
Fairman’s statement that a company’s 
budget for public relations should be re- 
lated to the requirements of a good public 
relations program for that company. If the 
company had unlimited funds (and profits), 
this might be the only major consideration. 
However, most companies have the reverse 
situation—limited funds and limited profits. 
As a matter of fact, it often seems to the 
executive that unlimited demands are placed 
upon these funds and profits by all sorts of 
programs—for research and development, 
for the acquisition of plant and equipment, 
for advertising, etc.—as well as for public 
relations. It is therefore normal that rough 
limits will be established for each of the 
major programs based upon the two con- 
siderations—need and ability to pay. Within 
these rough limits the actual public rela- 
tions budget is developed. 


CHAIRMAN: Once a specific public rela- 
tions job—our objective—is outlined, how 
does a corporation or a counselor deter- 
mine the specific cost involved. This might 
be a community relations campaign in one 
plant area of a large corporation or what 
have you. 


MAPES: I am sure that Chester Burger 
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would agree that costing of public relations 
in the counseling field is something that can 
be done with relative accuracy. Over the 
years, you know what it costs to do certain 
things and you can even bring it down into 
details. If you have a certain number of 
dollars to work with, you can fit a program 
to some degree into those dollars. You are 
likely to get trapped when you have to 
break down the dollar budget too much to 
allow any flexibility. Human error comes 
into this. You might say, “Well, ordinarily 
this man can produce that kind of a booklet 
in sO many hours, weeks or days as the 
case may be.” Then he has a slight malady 
of some sort, and he runs over his budget. 
If you are actually tied down to a certain 
number of dollars to produce an item out 
of a fairly extensive budget, you are shortly 
in a strait jacket from which you cannot 
escape. The practical thing to do within 
these given amounts of dollars is to break 
down your program into major activities. 
You internally can break down the cost of 
those major activities to any degree you 
want; and the more you can refine them, 
the surer you will be. Then, to your prin- 
cipals, or to your clients, as the case may 
be, present some combined figures so that 
you will give yourself that flexibility which 
you certainly will need before your pro- 
gram is completed. 

I would like a slight addendum to the 
first question. I do think that budgets in 
public relations are often likely to be ad 
hoc. You may have a normal budget, but 
if you are a drug company, for instance, 
and Senator Kefauver enters the picture, 
anything that you have done in the past in 
the way of budget bears no relation to what 
you are going to do in the future. That’s a 
fact of life that corporations live with as 
do the people in our business. 


CHAIRMAN: When you started off, I 
think you said you can have a total and 
then break it down from there and split up 
your major activities and try to allocate 
as closely as you can. On the assumption 
you have no total— 


MAPES: I thought you did give me a 
total. I misread into your question some- 
thing that wasn’t there. 


CHAIRMAN: In plant X we have a prob- 
lem. 


MAPES: You have a job to do, no budget. 
In my opinion you then use your best pro- 
fessional judgment in promoting or pro- 
mulgating a program that will do that job 
most effectively, not necessarily the most 
fancy way or the most expensive way. 
Then you talk it over with your boss or 
client as the case may be. If you are on 
target you have no further problems; if you 
overshoot the field, the answer is obvious. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Burger? 


BURGER: In estimating the costs of a pro- 
posed program, I think John Mapes has 
spoken mostly in the area of estimating 
manpower costs. This is one of three fac- 
tors that must be considered. I am speaking 
now of a program in which Counsel are 
involved. The other part are the overhead 
costs, because every dollar spent on over- 
head is one less dollar available to be spent 
on salary. The third element is the profit 
factor; because if the public relations firm 
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does not operate profitably, I don’t think 
its management as business men are very 
well qualified to give advice to anybody 
else. 

We might say that the total overhead of 
an efficiently run organization, roughly 
speaking, should not exceed the direct salary 
costs. This is a difficult thing to define, be- 
cause what one firm considers overhead, 
another firm would consider direct costs of 
salaries servicing the client. (For example, 
secretarial costs against the client.) There- 
fore, we can’t be rigid about it. The over- 
head must be considered. The third element, 
profit, is an interesting one. I have had 
clients say to me, “As long as you are doing 
a good job, we don’t care what you are 
making but we are curious. Are you mak- 
ing 50 per cent, 30 per cent, five per cent 
or what?” 

You could figure as a rule of thumb, con- 
firmed in a survey conducted for our firm 
recently, that if a client is paying the agency 
approximately three times the direct salary 
costs of servicing a client, the agency will 
end up with a profit—if it is properly man- 
aged—of about 25 per cent. These are only 
approximations and there are many vari- 
ables involved. If a client is paying approxi- 
mately three times the direct salary cost, 
we could say that the price is competitive 
and comparable to any other service or- 
ganization either in law or in accounting. 


MAPES: Architecture is usually three times 
up. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Toan would you com- 
ment? 


TOAN: I am struck by the idea which I 
believe has been implied in previous an- 
swers—that most public relations assign- 
ments can be so clearly stated that you 
can determine with a fairly high degree of 
definiteness when the objective has been 
accomplished. I can see how someone build- 
ing a factory would have a way of estab- 
lishing in advance when the factory was 
completed and the job was done. It would 
seem to me, however, that the intangible 
nature of the objectives of the public rela- 
tions program would make it exceedingly 
difficult to tell when these objectives had 
been accomplished and, to repeat a phrase, 
when “the job was done.” I should think, 
of course, that the problem of reaching an 
agreement in mutually understood terms on 
the question of when the job was done 
would be important. I should think, how- 
ever, that most budgets would be established 
in terms of using a given number of man- 
hours of different types of talent, of buying 
certain quantities of radio and TV time, of 
producing a brochure, etc. The profes- 
sional’s skill would lead him to believe that 
this program would contribute toward 
reaching the objective. The budget would, 
however, be for a “best effort” without the 
commitment, which I think has been indi- 
cated, that the objective would actually be 
reached. 

Perhaps some of you who are practi- 
tioners in the field of public relations could 
comment on this point. 


MAPES: I think it ought to be made clear 
that very few public relations programs are 
begun and terminated within either a fiscal 
or calendar year. Basically most of the ob- 
jectives that we work on, to follow your line 


of reasoning here, are relatively long term 
and they are based on long-term problems. 
This year’s budget may carry you partly 
down the road to their solution; but unless 
you have an unusually simple problem, you 
can’t pretend that your program for this 
year will solve that problem. 

We both suffer and benefit from the fact 
that we are often unable in our business to 
measure with precision the effects of what 
we do. We suffer when the boss calls us in 
and says, “Well, show me, Bud!” We benefit 
because in this relatively enlightened period, 
very few bosses, fortunately, take that at- 
titude any more. They are satisfied that 
public relations people are doing an honest 
job and are working for the benefit of the 
corporation. 


TOAN: If we can consider that a public 
relations program is in many respects a 
program which lacks a definite start and 
finish, we can then also consider that a 
budget is, to a great degree, an allocation 
of funds to try to progress as far as is prac- 
tical along the indicated path. It is by con- 
trast quite different from building a factory, 
which has a measurable start and a meas- 
urable finish. A budget dealing with public 
relations would, as I see it, in many ways 
be a dynamic budget in that it would de- 
velop and change as the understanding of 
the public relations problem and its ob- 
jectives developed and changed. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fairman? 


FAIRMAN: I think that it is fallacious to 
assume that you deal with immeasurables 
in public relations. Anything you do can 
be measured, provided time and money are 
available and it is worth the expenditure 
of both. Lacking time or money, you can 
find parallel situations that have been 
measured. Then it is a question of judgment 
as to whether the parallels apply to what 
you propose to do and, of course, the way 
you plan to do it. Actually, you can estab- 
lish bench marks with opinion surveys be- 
fore you start and follow with opinion sur- 
veys at the close of a project, thus obtain- 
ing a measurement. 

However, it is poor economics to do this 
in most situations. You should not spend 
$5,000 to get an answer to a $500 question. 
Basically, however, all work can be meas- 
ured. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Burger? 


BURGER: I am going to take just a little 
bit of issue with that if I may. I recall a 
national industrial trade association that 
had spent over $1,000,000 a year for each 
of the postwar years—in terms of trying 
to develop public opinion favorable to the 
industry and hostile to the concept of fur- 
ther government control. I think from what 
I know about it, it was a pretty well run 
program. At the end of that time the as- 
sociation found that, I think, 17 or 23 per 
cent of public opinion had shifted favor- 
ably toward the industry. I think it was 17 
per cent. I wasn’t too impressed by this, 
considering the scope of the program or its 
duration. When I questioned it, the director 
of the program said, “Seventeen per cent 
of 180,000,000 people is a lot of people 
to have their minds changed favorably.” I 
said, “Yes, but how do we know how much 
of this favorable change was due to the 
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program? How much was due to the suc- 
cess of the program and how much was 
due to the fact that the New Deal was out 
of office and a Republican administration 
was in power which helped change public 
opinion favorably toward business?” The 
first problem is that public opinion can be 
measured but not the factors which caused 
the changes in public opinion. The deeper 
and more profound the social issues affect- 
ing a corporation, the more difficult it is in 
a public opinion survey to isolate how the 
effects of a public relations program and 
how much are caused by broad social 
forces. Would you go along with that? 


FAIRMAN: There are cases that can be 
put in a test tube, so to speak, where the 
only moves are public relations, and no 
other major factors are working in the en- 
vironment to effect changes. However, I 
agree that in many cases this cannot be 
done. Nevertheless, generally you can pro- 
ject the effect of techniques and say, “If you 
do these things you can expect similar, not 
identical, results.” 


CHAIRMAN: What factors will primarily 
determine whether a budget controller or 
other top financial representative will ap- 
prove, reject or revise a submitted public 
relations budget? Is the man going to give 
it the blue pencil or red pencil when it 
comes up to the top for approval? In other 
words, what is he looking for? 


TOAN: | am glad to see there is an implica- 
tion in your question that public relations 
expenses should be budgeted, because I 
think it is academic to consider any other 
point of view—even though public rela- 
tions executives might wish this were pos- 
sible. Almost all corporations have budgets, 
and those that do not probably could use 
them. These corporations have budgets for 
many purposes. They use them to estimate 
profits; they use them to plan their opera- 
tions; they use them to control expenditures, 
and they use them as a basis for decentral- 
izing authority to take action and spend 
money. You cannot have a budget if you do 
not include all of the elements of expendi- 
tures. Therefore, public relations expendi- 
tures should be budgeted. 

In many corporations, of course, public 
relations expenditures represent a relatively 
small portion of the total budget. In most 
of these cases the budget request would be 
considered largely in the light of prior 
years’ expenditures unless some special pro- 
gram had taken place in the past or was 
anticipated for the current year. Of course 
if the corporation were on a drive to re- 
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duce expenditures, it might be expected that 
the public relations budget would receive 
attention along with other requests for 
funds. 

Let us, however, eliminate this type of 
case and assume that the public relations 
budget is one of sufficient size to receive 
real attention from financial and other 
executives. 

In the first place, the financial man would 
recognize that public relations expendi- 
tures are for intangible purposes. They are 
much more difficult for the financial man 
to analyze and to measure in terms of re- 
sults, although he would rely, to a certain 
extent, on some of the measurements which 
Mr. Fairman mentioned. However, I 
frankly do not believe that the financial 
man would find too many of these measure- 
ments directly useful and possibly would 
not have seen them either, unless the pub- 
lic relations department made a real effort 
to get them into his hands. 

The financial man would review the pub- 
lic relations budget in terms of amounts 
intended to be spent for various purposes. 
He almost certainly would compare salary 
levels to the extent that he could with 
those of what he considered to be compara- 
ble types of departments in the company. 

Finally, the financial man likes to see a 
public relations budget which is not ex- 
pressed solely in terms of so much for sal- 
aries, so much for public relations counsel, 
so much for radio and TV, etc. He likes 
to see the expenditures analyzed and set 
forth according to the program or objective 
they are intended to accomplish. The rea- 
sons for this, I think, are quite clear. This 
sort of analysis enables the financial man 
to analyze the proposed expenditures more 
intelligently; it also creates a feeling that the 
public relations department has carefully 
planned how it will spend its money. 

In addition to this, however, he would 
use certain intangible “measurements” of 
his own. I think the financial man would be 
very much affected by whether or not the 
public relations department head took a 
businesslike approach toward the manage- 
ment of his funds. If he thought that the 
public relations head was a man who real- 
ized that he was spending the corporation’s 
funds, if he thought he was a man who 
tried to weigh expenditures in terms of the 
results that he achieved, the financial man 
would react more favorably than if the 
reverse were true. On the other hand, if 
he felt the public relations department 
looked on the treasury more as a source of 
funds from which constantly to develop 
bigger programs, he probably would raise 
some serious questions on that score alone. 
I have jokingly said on occasion: “I think 
it would be a good idea for a public rela- 
tions department head to eliminate at least 
one public relations program each year, 
even if the one he substitutes takes more 
money than the program he eliminated.” 
The action of evaluating programs and be- 
ing willing to eliminate, creates a feeling of 
confidence in the financial man which is 
very important. There is also no question 
that the financial man takes into considera- 
tion his general impression of the effective- 
ness of the company’s public relations pro- 
gram. Although this is not his field, he must 
be expected, subconsciously or consciously, 
to let it influence his judgment, 


MAPES: May I rephrase the question the 
way you actually get it? The client or the 
boss calls you and says, “Joe, I want you 
to cut it back 15 or 20 per cent.” It is not a 
question that is up for grabs. Somebody has 
made the decision. 

This is not a bad way. I think periodic 
soul-searching like this, should be done 
every year. It is really good for the public 
relations operation. 

When the man says “cut your budget 
back, 10, 15”—whatever percentage it is— 
he implies nine times out of 10 that he 
doesn’t want to lose any effectiveness. So 
you probably do what practically all of us 
would do under those circumstances: You 
go down your program, item by item. You 
add any facts that you may have available. 
You make a case for every single thing in 
terms of effectiveness and in terms of effec- 
tiveness related to dollars. 

Then you go back to him with a cut 
that perhaps isn’t quite as big as he has 
requested, but is one that shows that you 
really analyzed. You have done your home- 
work. You may even be able to resell the 
whole program because you sit down and 
say, “Of course, Mr. Jones, you obviously 
don’t want to cut out the annual report,” 
or some such thing as that. He will nod 
gravely—of course he doesn’t. You have 
sold each thing by telling what it has done 
in terms of the measurement of what you 
have been able to raise. 


FAIRMAN: I think there is another factor 
in this. You have to consider your function 
as a corporate executive—in relation to all 
of the other corporate functions that are 
carried on. If a corporation is in a profit 
squeeze, and all other departments are giv- 
ing, then the public relations department 
as a management function must also cut 
back, although not necessarily in the same 
ratio as the other departments. Public rela- 
tions people cannot claim special privilege 
—they can only claim special need when 
the facts justify it. Their function has to be 
valued in its relation to all other corporate 
functions. 

If you are in a small company, for ex- 
ample, and a new product is coming out 
and it takes $20,000 to launch the product 
—or if a plant must be rehabilitated at a 
cost of $50,000—then the needs of your 
function must be weighed against the value 
to the overall company of refurbishing the 
plant or launching the new product. Public 
relations needs may have to vary from year 
to year for reasons of this kind. 


(Next month: The panel answers— 
In budgeting for outside public rela- 
tions counseling services, what are 
the most efficient bases for charg- 
ing the client for fees and expenses? 
Who pays for public relations? 
Should the entire budget be charged 
to the corporate public relations de- 
partment as a staff service or should 
it be charged back to the various cor- 
porate functions or divisions which 
may benefit from it? How should 
unforseen emergencies and other 
contingencies be provided for?) 
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Semantic Difference? 


An employment agency seeking a pub- 
lic relations director for a client recently 
ran a Classified ad in The New York 
Times. It stated that the job was a “rare 
opportunity for man of proven ability, 
to $20,000, or for man of real stature, 
to $40,000.” Gentlemen, make sure you 
have real stature. It’s worth an extra 
$20,000. 


International Public Relations 


Peace Corps volunteers were given a 
piece of advice from a government offi- 
cial just returned from Tanganyika. His 
message: “What do you do when a tribal 
warrior jumps out of the bush, waving a 
spear at you? You just smile, don’t move 
and after that, hopefully, everybody’s 
friends.” 


Have Rickshaw, Will Travel 


How do you promote a new publication? 
Bruce Friedlich and Company, Inc., New 
York advertising and public relations 
firm, came up with one answer. 

The company was retained to handle 
The Asia Magazine, new English Sunday 
newspaper supplement for circulation to 
Asian readers. 

Robert A. Fearon, a Friedlich vice 
president, told us he hired beautiful 
Japanese-born Romi Yamada star of the 
“Suzie Wong” and “Flower Drum Song” 
road companies, a Chinese rickshaw and 
a Chinese boy to pull the rickshaw. 


Romi Yamada rides rickshaw on Broadway. 


The object: to have Romi and several 
hundred Asia Magazine dummies in the 
rickshaw pulled through the streets of 
New York City. Romi would then alight 
at an ad agency or company and visit 
their top executives, continuing this pro- 
cedure for eight hours. 

Here’s what happened: “I checked the 
police for permission to have the rick- 
shaw pulled around the streets,” Fearon 
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told us, “They hedged, looked up various 
laws, were unsure. Nobody could agree 
on legality—never had a rickshaw prob- 
lem in New York before. Finally one 
bright sergeant suggested we just go 
ahead and see what would happen. 

“Police practically ignored us. How- 
ever, real trouble came with private 
guards at Lever Building, United Nations 
and Rockefeller Center. As soon as we 
touched, or passed through their prop- 
erty, they would bolt over, screaming 
and gesticulating. It was rough. How- 
ever, we covered five miles winding up at 
a press party at the Overseas Press Club.” 

Romi’s reaction: “The last time a 
rickshaw was used in my home-land 
Japan was when I was a little girl. It’s a 
Chinese product. New Yorker’s are 
funny people. They kept yelling at me, 
“Taxi, Taxi!” 


Political Relations 


When White House Press Secretary 
Pierre Salinger moved into his new of- 
fice, he found that his predecessor James 
C. Hagerty left one item—The Truman 
Scandals by Jules Abels. 


Happy Birthday 


We came across this item in a guidebook 
issued by The Committee on Advertis- 
ing of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission: “Don’t run an ad about Gen. 
Lee on Lincoln’s birthday.” 


The Whole Truth 


Playboy magazine sent us a press release 
the other day with a statement from its 
editor-publisher Hugh M. Hefner. He’s 
worth quoting because of his enlightened 
honesty: “In raising Playboy’s cover 
price to 60¢,” says Hefner, “we were 
quite frank to admit that we did not do 
so because of any so-called increased 
costs of operations, but that the 10¢ in- 
crease permitted us to make even more 
money on circulation.” 


The Case of the Honest Secretary 


A few days ago we called a public rela- 
tions executive we know. His secretary 
replied: “He’s out to lunch now but he 
won't be long. Nobody took him.” 


Beat Image 


It seems that everyone has image prob- 
lems. The term beatnik “conjures up 
visions of unwashed, bearded persons.” 
This information comes to us from Jack 


Kerouac, author and “spokesman” for 
the beat generation. 

The writer now involved in a suit, has 
through his lawyer asked the court to 
strike the phrase, “big beat of the beat- 
niks” out of his former wife’s description 
of him. 


The Munching Monster 


The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
found that it’s newly installed high-speed 
check sorter was returning cancelled 
bank checks to its customers looking as 
though they came out of an old-fash- 
ioned meat grinder. 

Problem: How to get the customer to 
smile instead of threatening to cancel his 
account. Solution: Appeal to the cus- 
tomer’s sense of humor. 


Temperamental “Mr. Sort”... 


Fidelity customers who receive nib- 
bled checks now receive a small folder 
with a drawing of “Temperamental Mr. 
Sort,” a mischievous, saw-toothed ma- 
chine monster who revels in the munch- 
ing of checks fed to him for sorting—and 
the following note: ““Temperamental Mr. 
Sort has embarassed us by nibbling at 
your check. Please accept our sincere 
apology for the behavior of our new 
automatic check sorter.” 


Combination Deal 


Speaking of Holiday, published by Holi- 
day Magazine, reports a public relations 
step in the right direction. It states that 
among the facilities now offered by a 
San Diego motel is a wedding chapel. 


That's Public Relations? 


Columnist Leonard Lyons reported that 
before Ingemar Johansson stepped into 
the ring with Floyd Patterson, he men- 
tioned that he had a contract to do public 
relations work for a shoe polish concern. 
The Swede was asked if he knew much 
about public relations. His answer: “I 
know I'll be much more valuable to the 
company if I beat Patterson. That’s pub- 
lic relations.” 

P.S. Johansson, as we all know, lost. 
That’s the fight game! 
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By FRANKLIN E. SCHAFFER 


SURVEY just conducted by the 
A House Magazine Institute points 
up some of the publishing fail- 
ures in the field of corporate periodicals. 
These can be summarized as a failure 
in defining purposes, in the using of per- 
sonnel and in understanding the public 
sought. But they can be overcome. 

Today, total circulation of all corpo- 
rate house magazines published in this 
country exceeds 300,000,000 copies per 
issue—for an annual investment of over 
$500,000,000. Because so much money 
is being spent, the HMI survey is of 
great importance. 

The survey was mailed to the Insti- 
tute’s New York Metropolitan area 
membership of 275. Approximately 30 
per cent replied. 

It showed that 71 per cent of the pub- 
lications are magazines, 26 per cent 
newspapers and three per cent newslet- 
ters. Over two-thirds are printed by let- 
terpress; the rest, offset. 

The majority, or 40 per cent, are pub- 
lished monthly, 29 per cent come out 
every other month, five per cent twice a 
month and I|1 per cent four times a year. 


METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Roughly ‘half of the publications are 
mailed to employees’ homes; 26 per cent 
are picked up at the plant, and nine per 
cent use both methods of distribution. 

The average circulation of these pub- 
lications is 113,000 copies per year. Be- 
cause of the great variety in the fre- 
quency of publication, this is a more 


FRANK SCHAFFER, Vice President, Doremus 
& Company, New York, is a specialist in 
public relations and advertising for the in- 
surance industry, and has written many 
articles for professional journals. 
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Lack of Management Cooperation Major 
Obstacle to Effective Editing 


a Organs Need Not Be 
Publishing Failures 


significant figure than the number of 
copies per issue. 

The average cost per copy for the 
magazines is 43 cents; newspapers, 27 
cents. These figures are based on pro- 
duction and mailing costs alone and do 
not include such items as salaries and 
overhead. 

Respondents were asked, “Does the 
publication have clearly defined written 
objectives?” Three-fourths indicated they 
did. Also asked was, “Has your company 
ever conducted a survey or study to find 
out what employees know or do not 
know about company products, eco- 
nomics and operations?” Tabulations 
showed that 66 per cent never have. 


ROLE OF THE EDITOR 


There were also several questions relat- 
ing to the role cf the house magazine 
editor. The survey revealed that 30 per 
cent of the editors report to the com- 
pany’s public relations manager, while 
26 per cent report to the personnel man- 
ager. The balance of replies were aston- 
ishingly varied: editors report to sales 
promotion managers, advertising man- 
agers, an editorial board comprised of 
top management, industrial and commu- 
nity relations managers, assistant cash- 
iers, senior vice presidents and managers 
of information. 

The average editor must clear his ma- 
terial through three people—generally 
officers of the company. In the larger 
companies the editor must obtain ap- 
proval from as many as ten people. Most 
editors, however, say that they must se- 
cure approval of special features from 
department heads. In those companies 
where either the president or another top 
executive is listed among those who clear 
publications, the approval route is 
shorter. 
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Editors are hindered in the perform- 
ance of their jobs by a burden of other 
duties: 90 per cent perform other func- 
tions. They spend an average of 40 per 
cent of their time on such duties as prep- 
aration of speeches, press releases, let- 
ters, customer relations and internal 
communications such as_ newsletters, 
bulletin boards and booklet programs. 

One-fifth of the editors complained 
that they did not have management co- 
operation. Almost as many complained 
of problems in meeting deadlines. Other 
criticisms: getting interesting material 
(15 per cent); inadequate help (nine per 
cent); lacking access to good news 
sources (seven per cent). Others men- 
tioned difficulty in sustaining enthusiasm, 
inadequate budget, too many different 
approvals needed. 


HOW TO INCREASE CIRCULATION 


So much for the bleaker side of the pic- 
ture. If adopted, the following four pro- 
posals can go a long way to increase the 
effectiveness of company publications. 


1. State clearly the objectives of your 
company publication. 


This statement should be simple and di- 
rect. Naturally, every company will have 
its own set of objectives, but here are a 
few examples: to build an employee’s 
pride in his company; to create a true 
portrait of the company for the commu- 
nity and public at large; to disseminate 
important information about the com- 
pany; to help improve the company'‘s 
efficiency; to promote understanding of 
the free enterprise system. 

The Atlantic Log, the house magazine 
of the Atlantic Companies insurance 
group, has this set of written objectives: 


@ To inform and educate the staff about 
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| Do people read between the lines?) 
You do — and so do your customers. 
When this interior decorator, for 
example, studies your catalog, he sees 
q more than just text and pictures. 
| Unconsciously he is reading 
between the lines for evidence of 
for the quality image that only a 
good printer can help you achieve. 
Select your printer carefully — 
and early enough to get his help» 
in the planning stages. Very 

likely he will specify a Warren PLB EPID 

paper, because he’ll get better 
results — and so will you. 


S. D. Warren Company, 
89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


HIGH STANDARD 
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the company, its history, its products 
and its goals. To keep alive the tradi- 
tion and image of a company founded 
many years ago and to take pride in 
them. 


@ To emphasize the importance of peo- 
ple in our enterprise. To recognize and 
understand their needs as human be- 
ings. 


@ To persuade and educate employees 
that what is good for the company is 
good for them to the end that they 
understand and appreciate the posi- 
tion of insurance in our economy to- 
day and how it affects them. © 


What about the three-quarters of the 
companies who said that they did have 
written objectives? I would ask these 
companies two questions. First, to what 
extent is your house magazine accom- 
plishing these objectives? Second, should 
these objectives be revised and brought 
up-to-date? 


2. Improve the status of the house maga- 
zine editor. 


The mere size and cost of some company 
publications should make the role of the 
editor an important one. But I would go 
beyond this criterion in judging his im- 
portance. The editor who does his job 
well, and whom management uses intel- 
ligently, is making a vital contribution to 
the free enterprise system. 

However, the editor’s broadened com- 


munications function is meaningless un- 
less he has direct access to top manage- 
ment and to top management policy. The 
editor who understands company policy 
can interpret it better to both employees 
and public. The editor in whom top 
management confides will repay this 
confidence a hundred-fold in improved 
business communications. 


EDITOR OR JANITOR? 


Define what you expect from your ed- 
itor. All company communications are 
inter-related, and the editor who under- 
stands clearly what his responsibilities 
are will take on those responsibilities 
with gusto. Don’t give him odd jobs that 
are not related to communications. If he 
is better at the odd jobs, make him jan- 
itor and hire yourself a new editor. 

Don’t make your editor clear copy 
through a vast hierarchy of officers. You 
are wasting his valuable time and theirs. 
3. Conduct a survey to find out what in- 

terests your employees. 
This does not mean to imply that you 
will restrict all material in the publica- 
tion because of the results of this survey. 
However, by giving your public material 
in which they are interested, you will 
obtain better readership for everything 
in the magazine. 

Employees are vitally interested in re- 
ceiving company facts and figures, pro- 
vided these are presented in a form they 


can understand. They want information 
which they cannot find elsewhere, infor- 
mation about management objectives 
and factors affecting their livelihood. 


4. Upgrade the interest-quotient of your 
company publication. 


Cut out the inevitable pap that creeps 
into even the best publications. Write 
for the viscera as well as the cerebrum— 
you'll get better readership. 

Upgrade content by publishing articles 
on controversial subjects. Complacency 
is the curse of America, and may well be 
the curse of business. 

Furthermore, there is no reason why 
articles need be emasculated by the three 
P’s: prolixity, passivity and placebos. 
Substitute a little passion instead if the 
subject warrants. 

5. Use your publications more exten- 
sively to sell our American system and 
combat economic ignorance. 

Talk profits with pride. Write about 
business achievement without pap, but 
with passion. American business can do 
much about selling the American way 
of life. Businessmen for some reason 
have become apologetic about business; 
and, perhaps as a result, Americans have 
become apologetic about America. 

The spending of communications 
funds for house magazines is a respon- 
sibility—one that can only be met if 
your own publication follows these rules 
honestly and concretely. 


the light beer with true lager flavor! 


No wonder Ballantine is the largest-selling beer in the East. 
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@ is 0 Reg. T. M. of P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 
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Success Means Not Just Keeping Abreast 


—But Ahead of Change 


How to Use Public Relations Strategy 


By WILLIAM SCHOLZ 


public relations is based on an 

analysis of facts or conditions 
which will either facilitate or hinder the 
accomplishment of the organization’s 
prime mission — continued growth and 
increased profits. 

This strategy is designed to achieve 
the necessary understanding, approval 
and support of business and its point of 
view among various publics. 

How can this be done most effectively? 


STRATEGY of corporate 


. Public relations must be pursued ag- 
gressively. Timeliness and the positive 
approach are vital to success. Allow- 
ing the other side to choose the issue 
and the forum is the way to oblivion. 
Effective public relations is based on 
action, rather than reaction. 


@ Public relations needs to be the full- 
time job of everyone concerned with 
the organization. 


@ The importance of specific objectives 
cannot be overemphasized. Nothing is 
more ephemeral than generalized good 
will toward an organization. 


In the final analysis, the most important 
thing is not what people think of your 
products or your traditions, but how well 
they understand and support your posi- 
tion in a controversial area. For exam- 
ple, a plant tour in which people are 
impressed with your shiny machinery 
and pleasant working conditions isn’t 
worth a plugged nickel if these people 
still think your profits are too big. ~ 
Objectives, and the plans to imple- 
ment them, need to be on target. While 
it is important to maximize appreciation 


Since graduating from the University of 
Michigan in 1938, WILLIAM SCHOLZ has 
been public relations counsel, newspaper 
editor and, with General Electric Company 
for the past 15 years as Manager-Commu- 
nication and Community Relations, Man- 
ager-Publications and Consultant-Commu- 
nication and Group Relations. 
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of the good the organization does and 
to minimize the credibility and effective- 
ness of its detractors, it’s even more 
important to harness the power of pub- 
lic relations. This insures that the or- 
ganization will have the required and 
overt public support when and where it 
needs it most. 

@ Life is always a compromise between 
the desirable and the possible. I have 
never yet heard a public relations man 
say he has had the time, the personnel 
and money to do all that he would 
like to get done. 


Experience proves that it’s better to have 
a limited objective—to do even a small 
part of the job superlatively well, than 
to founder on the rocks of a plan too 
grandiose for the means at your com- 
mand. 

Effective public relations also demands 
that maximum effort be devoted to those 
activities offering the most immediate 
prospects of success. 

@ Public relations planning and tech- 
nical implementation are businesses 
for professionals. More blunders have 
been made because some top non- 
public relations executive just couldn’t 
keep out of the act. 


@ It’s one thing to develop a detailed 
and often elaborate plan, but some- 
thing else to have it function effectively. 
The slip usually occurs in over-refine- 
ment. The best plans are uncompli- 
cated, direct, simply understood and 
easily implemented. The minute they 
get obscure or dependent on split-sec- 
ond timing, the door is opened to dis- 
aster. 


@ Public relations, contrary to the im- 
pression many have, is not a straight- 
line but rather a circular process. It 
needs information to generate activ- 
ity, and it must continually depend on 
feedback for modifying plans and pro- 
grams in terms of reactions produced. 


.In no other business, except maybe 
“play for pay” sports, is there such a 


tN 


premium on being fast on one’s feet. 
This is said not out of cynicism, but to 
underline that the arena in which the 
practitioner operates is in a constant 
state of flux. 


For example almost before we could 
shift gears a few years ago, we found 
that the work force had changed from 
predominately hourly blue-collar work- 
ers to a majority of white-collar scien- 
tists, technicians, engineers and office 
machine operators. There has been a 
mammoth migration from city to sub- 
urb. The public’s educational, cultural 
and recreational attainments and aspira- 
tions have undergone a tremendous up- 
grading. 

These changes mean that many pre- 
conceptions have to be re-evaluated. 
Successful public relations demands that 
its practitioners keep not just abreast, 
but ahead of, change. Goals, media, tim- 
ing and results must be flexible. What 
was sure-fire yesterday may be a dud 
today. 


3. Public relations people must keep ever- 
lastingly at the job. History abounds 
with examples of on-again, off-again 
public relations programs which al- 
lowed controversies to smoulder for 
years, erupting into fire periodically, 
before finally being extinguished. 


Finally, to those who have familiarity 
with military tactics it is easy to see their 
relationship to public relations strategy. 
These tactics are: the offensive; com- 
bined employment of all forces; mission; 
concentration of forces; unity of com- 
mand; simplicity of plan; information; 
mobility, and exploitation. 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, distrib- 
uted by successful, reliable company noted for 
prompt, personal service. All subjects. Free 


Editorial Report. Inquiries also invited from businesses, 
organizations, churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. 
Vantage Press. Dept. 122, 120 W. 31, New York 1. 
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WANT THE EAR OF TOP MANAGEMENTY 


IF YOU WISH TO REACH the people who work closely and intimately with 
the men who manage big business, the strategic use of PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL can pay unexpected dividends. You will find it a medium that cannot be 
measured by ordinary yardsticks, because it is a fellowship in print. You reach 
an audience which is conscious of its public relations responsibility—an audience 
which is bound together to up-hold principles and standards of mass communica- 
tion—an audience which is anxious to help develop better understanding and a 
better business climate. 


Any Time is a Good Time, But... 


CONFERENCE TIME is a time for cross-fertilization of ideas. For this rea- 
son, the October 1961 Pre-Conference issue, devoted to corporate advertising, 
and the November Conference issue of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL can be 
of great value to you and your company. They are perfectly timed for setting off 
a chain reaction of your ideas, your messages. Both issues will receive extra dis- 
tribution at the 14th National Conference to be held in Houston, Texas, No- 
vember 13-15, 1961. 


If you are not a regular advertiser, why not start now with these two important 
issues! You'll add plus value to your advertising, when you add Pustic RELa- 
TIONS JOURNAL to your schedule at this time. Just drop a note to Gus Lewander, 
Advertising Director of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, or phone him at PLaza 1-1940. 
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Analysis Reveals State Material 
Needs Purpose and Frankness 


State Efforts to Attract Industry 


By DR. RICHARD A. GARVER 


NE of the major public relations 
C) problems facing each of our 50 
states is how to get new business 
to settle within its borders. But if there 
is a common desire to extend this invi- 
tation, there seems to be little agreement 
on how this can best be accomplished. 
When industrial management decides 
to locate or re-locate in a new state it 
seeks various types of information: 


@ Data on state advantages which can 
be considered distinctive. 


@ Specific information, hard facts. 

@ Quality, not quantity, of information. 
@ Professional looking publications. 

@ Sources of additional information. 


Assuming that these five points are of 
top importance to management, I pro- 
ceeded with a study at the State Univer- 
sity of South Dakota with these facts 
in mind. 

I then sent letters to every state, ask- 
ing for the packets of data it normally 
sent to persons indicating some interest 
in locating industry within the state. 

Most of my letters were sent to ad- 
dresses provided in advertisements con- 
tained in a special industrial section of 
the Sunday New York Times. The mate- 
rial that came back was so varied, the 
approaches so much in contrast, the 
editorial caliber of the publications in 
so great a range, that I began a study 
of it all, hoping to extract some general- 
izations from this small mountain of 
pamphlets, folders, books, maps, post 
cards, magazines, charts, mimeographed 
papers, catalogues—and much, much 
more. 


RICHARD A. GaRVER, who has a Ph.D. in 
Mass Communication from the University 
of Wisconsin, is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, State University of 
South Dakota. 
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As a result of studying each state’s 
promotional material, I formed several 
observations: 

1. The state’s agency in charge of indus- 
trial promotion generally uses one of 
three major approaches: (a) the in- 
quirer is deluged with information of 
every sort about many significant and 
insignificant economic, social and 
political aspects within the state; (b) 
a modest packet of information is sent 
out, more or less a sample of the eco- 
nomic activity within the state, and 
the inquirer is told that when he indi- 
cates specifically what his industrial 
interests are, he will be furnished with 
additional information; (c) the state 


industrial promoting organization is 
played up, rather than the state itself. 


. Many agencies use identical methods 


in portraying their states as economi- 
cally unique, thereby defeating them- 
selves in this effort. Typical is the “10 
Reasons Why” approach: all states 
seem to have the best labor pool, de- 
pendable, industrious citizens, the 
lowest utility rates and are solvent. 


. The use of pictures in the material 


ranges from excellent to trite. Almost 
identical pictures of generators or 
dams are used to illustrate power re- 
sources, while a tree being felled is 
produced to dramatize natural re- 
sources and a boat pulling a girl (only 


Mineral Resources 


This promotional material is sent by some of our state agencies to top corporate 
management requesting data on locating or re-locating within the state’s borders. 


PROMOTION 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


4 
TOZER-FILLIETTAZ 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


_ 2701 SOUTH BAYSHORE DRIVE 
_ MIAMI 33, FLORIDA « HI 5-1439 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
FIiFTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Corporate Financial Relations 
¢ Stockholder 
Investor 
¢ Communications 
Corporate Development 


COUNSEL AND SERVICES 


Hopaat 2-2300 


Public Relotions 


Morris V. Rose 


JONES, BRAKELEY 
& ROCKWELL, INC. 


515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


We have a newly published 
“PROFILE” which describes 
our organization and practice of 
public relations. May we send 


you a copy? 
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sometimes pretty) on water skis is 
shown to underscore vacation facil- 
ities. 


4. Promotional material on vacation fa- 


cilities contained in the packet often 
overwhelms the industrial develop- 
ment data sent. It appears that many 
states have tons of vacation brochures 
and send them out indiscriminately 
whether requested or not. 


. Much of the material is of poor pro- 
fessional quality, both in form and 
style. A person interested in establish- 
ing a business within a particular state 
will not be impressed when he re- 
ceives a sheaf of botched mimeo- 
graphed sheets on industrial potential 
within the state—particularly when it 
is accompanied by beautiful four- 
color vacaticn brochures. 


6. Much of the economic data furnished 
by the states is cast in terms of com- 
parison with national averages. There- 
fore, it is impossible to know what 
the actual economic situation is with- 
in the state—and this tactic to make 
the state averages look good fools no 
one. 


. Several states use the same private 
organizations to prepare their litera- 
ture. Although it need not necessarily 
be true, the result becomes blurred in 
a standardized presentation. 


Then I rated the material I received: 


Ohio River Valley development and a 
214-page book, in addition to four 
pieces of vacation literature. Some of 
the information in the book was skimpy 
(as in labor), but there was excellent 
material concerning natural resources. 
The only negative feature—the book was 
dated 1950. 

North Dakota provided an 88-page 
booklet on industrial sites. Two others 
on power cost and site facts, and seven 
on vacationing were included. 

South Carolina sent a 172-page book- 
let on resources (1955), information on 
the state’s general industrial program 
and a copy of the 1957-58 State Devel- 
opment Board’s annual report. 


Some states rated Excellent: 


New York had a no-nonsense ap- 
proach. Its material got to the point and 
provided much solid information. The 
packet contained a general summary of 
historical and economic developments, 
a geo-physical map, a 67-page business 
facts book and a folder on industrial lo- 
cation services. 

Rhode Island sent a 24-page booklet 
of general facts on industry with a list 
of 20 areas of information on which 
more specific information can be ob- 
tained. 

Wisconsin sent two impressive book- 
lets: a summary of industrial facts and 
a booklet featuring profiles of 10 major 
Wisconsin industries. 


Ratings of State Industrial Promotion Literature 
Excellent (13) Good (13) Fair (12) Poor (12) 
Arkansas Arizona Alabama Alaska 
Coiorado Georgia California Indiana 
Hawaii Maine Connecticut lowa 
Illinois Michigan Delaware Maryland 
Kansas Montana Florida Massachusetts 
Kentucky Nebraska Idaho Mississippi 
Minnesota Nevada Louisiana Missouri 
New Mexico New Jersey Oklahoma New Hampshire 
New York North Dakota South Dakota North Carolina 
Rhode Island Ohio Texas Tennessee 
Pennsylvania Oregon Vermont Utah 
Washington South Carolina Virginia Wyoming 
Wisconsin West Virginia 


State promotion data was rated only on material received in response to an inquiry. 


One can think of a considerable num- 
ber of reasons why my rating should 
not be taken as descriptive of the total 
operational effort of a particular state’s 
industrial promoting organization. How- 
ever, whatever the caliber of an indus- 
trial promotion agency, the industrial 
prospect still may receive his first—and 
perhaps his only—impression from this 
promotional material. Rather than be- 
laboring either the poor or fair presenta- 
tions, more value can be gained from 
noting the material being sent by the 
states I rated good or excellent. 


Some states rated Good: 


Ohio sent an impressive folder on 


Washington had an excellent packet. 
It contained 19 different pieces of litera- 
ture plus several fact sheets. A fine 
folder on industrial services was _in- 
cluded. 

In conclusion, it appears that, while 
some states’ industrial promotion litera- 
ture is good, that of others could use 
some attention. Definition of purpose is 
needed. More professional appearance 
could help. Frankness in presenting 
rates and statistics would look more 
convincing than subterfuge in national 
averages. And probably most important- 
ly, a look at what other states are doing 
in this field could help improve a state’s 
effort to promote its industrial growth. 
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SO THEY SAY 


FAIR PLAY 


“Understanding is a two-way street, and 
we in business need to understand our 
newspapers. We need to understand the 
freedom of the press and its responsibil- 
ity to the community to give the news 
even when it may be of a character that 
we would prefer to leave unheralded to 
the world. Just as we in business would 
hope and expect to receive understand- 
ing treatment, so must we give under- 
standing cooperation, especially on those 
occasions when it may be a bit painful.” 
—HaroO_pD BRAYMAN, Director, Public 
Relations Department, E. I, du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


GETTING THE WORD ACROSS 


“Even the best planned communications 
programs must sometimes be quickly re- 
vised to meet changing conditions. An 
effective program anticipates the need 
for change by providing for ‘feed back’ 
to evaluate the communications effort as 
it goes along. Opinions and attitude sur- 
veys, careful reading of editorials and 
letters to the editor—and above all ob- 
jective personal observations—are just a 
few ways to determine if the word is get- 
ting across. . . ."—JOHN G. MAPES, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Hill 
and Knowlton, Inc. 


POOR COUNTER PUNCH 


“No movement in the history of the 
world has ever so voluminously recorded 
its philosophy, its intentions and its tech- 
niques. The literature of communism is 
immense and alarming. It spells out the 
whole twisted conspiracy. . . . Despite 
the fact that communists’ techniques are 
known and predictable, the free world 
neither anticipates nor counters them 
very well.”—THEODORE S. REPPLIER, 
President, The Advertising Council 


GOOD VS. MEDIOCRE 


“I believe we can assume that all writers 
can write — all artists can draw — all 
salesmen can sell—and all managers can 
manage. Some just do it better than 
others. The difference between the good 
and the mediocre rests more in a willing- 
ness to work than in native ability or 
genius. . . BANZHAF, Director 
of Advertising, Promotion and Public 
Relations, Armstrong Cork Company 


WHAT IS A MAGAZINE? 


“The magazine is not a simple product 
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like a shoelace or a ton of steel. A maga- 
zine, like any other object, has length 
and width, texture, pigment, weight, but 
the reality of a magazine is not fully 
measurable in such dimensions. Maga- 
zines are a living force that touch our 
lives in many ways. They reach the 
minds and hearts and emotions of their 
readers. They provide facts, offer ideas, 
effect judgments, help us make our de- 
cisions as a nation and as individuals. 
They influence our thinking. They help 
form our tastes. . . ..—ROBERT E, KEN- 
YON JrR., President, Magazine Publishers 
Association 


NEED FOR EDUCATION 


“... The need for education is a national 
problem. The demands for better pre- 
pared workers, more intelligent soldiers, 
more sophisticated citizens and more de- 
pendable urban residents are limited to 
no single state. These are national needs, 
and they can be met only by nation-wide 
efforts. A poorly educated child any- 
where is a handicap to the country... . 
His disability cannot be quarantined nor 
can anyone predict which state will pay 
the penalty for his adult deficiencies.” 
—JOHN H. FiscHer, Dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
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Now... 
Get Concise, Periodic Reports 


Burrelle’s prompt and thor- 
ough clipping service has long 
supplied P R Directors with 
clippings from daily and 
weekly newspapers, magazines 
and trade papers. 


Now, in addition, Burrelle’s 
offers Professional Clipping 
Analysis — confidential, inter- 
pretive, statistical reports sent 


to you each month. This new 
service... 


... gives management 
impressive, comprehensive 
evidence of your accomplish- 
ments. 


... keeps you posted, helps 
you establish even more effec- 
tive future P R programs. 


.. relieves your staff of 
time-consuming details. 


We can also provide essay- 
type reports, written in con- 
cise news-letter style... 
and/or scrapbook pages show- 
ing examples of each story, 
bound with your report. 


Phone us today—or drop us 
a note—so that we can discuss 
with you how Professional 
Clipping Analysis can best 
serve your needs. 


BURRELLE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


165 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. — Phone BArclay 7-5371 
SALES OFFICES 


1868 Columbia Rd. NW Magee Bldg. 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 1456 N. Crescent Hts. Blvd. 
Washington 9, D.C. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Chicago 4, Ill. Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
. COlumbia 5-1757 COurt 1-5371 WAbash 2-5371 OLdfield 6-0304 
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Employment Counselor Tells 
How to Plan for Future Jobs 
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New Employment Trends Require 


Different Type of Preparation 


By HENRY SCHAPPER 


F YOU'VE been reading the “Help 
Wanted” section of your daily news- 
paper you've discovered that a trend 

is being established. Many companies 
and communications firms are insisting 
upon the public relations specialist in 
preference to the generalist. 

Not only are more and more corpora- 
tions requiring practitioners with a pre- 
cise kind of experience, but also more 
and more new kinds of specialists have 
been, and are coming into being. 

With management accountable to 
stockholders, the need for financial pub- 
lic relations people becomes increasingly 
important. These men must know as 
much about profit and loss statements, 


HENRY SCHAPPER, who has had public re- 
lations and advertising experience as an 
executive with agencies, publications and 
public service organizations, heads his own 
New York personnel agency. 
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SEC regulations, stock issues and proxy 
fights as they know about getting news 
and feature stories into the business and 
financial press. Also, they must know 
how to develop the public relations po- 
tentials inherent in quarterly and annual 
stockholder reports. 

A relatively new kind of public rela- 
tions call is coming increasingly for the 
man who understands distribution. This 
man has to interpret to the public the ac- 
tivities of the company’s marketing and 
sales staffs. 


UPWARD PRODUCTIVE SPIRAL 


When financial and marketing public re- 
lations are used by the same company at 
the same time, a kind of speeded up 
cycle is ensured: more products or serv- 
ices are in ever greater demand, the 
company’s stocks turn the proper shade, 
blue-chip, and become bluer all the time. 
This increased acceptance gives a com- 


pany more income with which to expand 
its range of offerings, and this expansion 
supplies the financial public relations 
person with materials for still more news 
and features. Thus, the productive spiral 
is ever upward. 

Another relatively recent form of 
specialization is community public rela- 
tions. For this, the practitioner must 
understand local government and how 
best to work with it so that the company 
will be accepted and respected as a good 
citizen. This takes far more know-how 
than giving a donation to a local charity. 
The specialist must know, for example, 
how to spot various company executives 
on key committees in the community. 
He may have to encompass, to the point 
of being an authority, special knowledge, 
such as chemistry and the preservation 
of natural resources if the problem, is, 
for example, about excessive noise, air 
or water pollution. 

The list is endless. Demands come for 
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public relations specialists in areas so 
new that any day we can expect a call 
for a man to do space public relations 
who must have prior experience as an 
astronaut! 


NUGGET OF KNOWLEDGE 


In spite of the insistent and persistent 
demand for specialists, the generalist has 
not disappeared nor is he likely to. Wise 
employers do not rule out this widely 
experienced man, particularly if a spe- 
cialized type is not immediately procur- 
able. Often, the multi-talented public 
relations practitioner either has tucked 
away in his background just the nugget 
of precise experience sought, or he is so 
bright, so versatile, so resilient that he 
can easily and quickly acquire fluency 
in still another area. 

Even so, agencies and other employers 
are more specific in their requirements, 
more critical of experience, more de- 
manding of potential than ever before. 


KEY TO SUCCESS: PREPARATION 


If specialization is going to be the key 
to successful public relations employ- 
ment in the future, the important factor 
is preparation. The time is past when the 
main equipment sought in a public rela- 
tions candidate was a period on a news- 
paper editorial staff. 

Today’s wise practitioner should con- 
tinually groom himself for two careers: 
the public relations position he presently 
occupies, and something else that inter- 
ests him. When the practitioner spots a 
newly emergent field that attracts him, 
he should start at once to get ready for 
possible entry there later on. 

Thus, this smart practitioner is con- 
tinually a post-graduate public relations 
student. He attends workshops, joins 
public relations societies, enrolls in col- 
lege courses. 

Then, when the time comes that he 
desires to, or must, change from general 
public relations to a specialized kind 
of work, he will have training and ex- 
perience rather than a vaguely expressed 
fascination with a new area. 


QUALITIES FOR JOB SEEKERS 


The qualities most sought in the typical 
public relations person seeking either a 
generalist’s or a specialist’s position are 
similar. They include: 


@ The capacity to examine a problem 
and understand it before attempting a 
solution. 


@ The ability to articulate a problem 
clearly and come right to the point, 
orally as well as on paper. 


€ The skill to write clearly and con- 
cisely. Firms, that insist upon employ- 
ing men with magazine or newspaper 
experience do so because of the dis- 
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cipline such writing imposes on them. 


@ A show of enthusiasm. Firms look for 
all these qualities packaged in a per- 
sonality. 

Assuming the job candidate has all these 

ingredients, how does he present them 

convincingly enough so that a desired 
employer will say, “You've got the job.” 
First comes self-analysis. It is impor- 
tant to consider not only what one has 
to offer; it is important to match that up 
with what the employer is seeking. Un- 
fortunately, I find most job seekers can 
rattle off what they want much more 
readily than what they can offer. 
Second is defining your target. The 
more closely the seeker “targets” his 
objective, the more effective his cam- 
paign, and the more speedy his results. 
Third, plan a campaign. Apply di- 
rectly to prospective employers. Place 
ads in appropriate publications. Answer 
suitable ads. Consult personnel agencies. 
Use contacts judiciously. 


RESUME PAVES THE WAY 


Preparation of tools is the fourth step. 
What many fail to realize is that today a 
resumé is generally accepted as the only 
practical way of getting presented to a 
potential employer—whether the appli- 
cants are approaching that employer di- 
rectly or via a personnel agency. The 
reason is simple: with today’s busy 
working schedule it is absolutely impos- 
sible for most executives in communica- 
tions to interview personally everyone 
who wishes to be seen, and especially 
those whose background does not fit in 
with the specific requirements of a par- 
ticular opening. 

The fifth step is execution. All ap- 
proaches should be activated simultane- 
ously. 

Finally, sixth, prepare for the inter- 
view. It is astounding how many people 
ideally qualified for a particular job fail 
at this crucial point. They count too 
much on “playing it by ear,” improvising 
their way through the interview. Too 
many applicants go on the assumption 
that they will have plenty of time to 
state their case in their own way. They 
are “thrown” when the interview is shcrt, 
as: most initial ones are. 

Sometimes it takes a lot of leg work, 
but the best preparation for an interview 
is to get all the information possible 
about the position, the company and the 
interviewer. 

The applicant should never forget that 
he is competing with others for the po- 
sition. However, if he presents his quali- 
fications with maximum effectiveness, if 
he handles the psychological hazards 
properly, if he is attuned to the times and 
trends toward specialization, he will be 
—as the future astronautical space pub- 
lic relations specialists will be saying— 
*“A-Okay.” 


FLY DELTA 
to the 
CONVENTION 


Public Relations 


National Convention 


HOUSTON 


November 13-15, 1961 


You fly with the jet leader when 
you fly Delta, the air line that 
serves Houston with Convair 880 
Jets from New York ¢ Chicago ¢ 
Philadelphia * Washington/Balti- 
more * St. Louis * New Orleans. 


Also dependable Douglas four- 
engine flights from Atlanta, Mem- 
phis and Detroit. Connections from 
all the Southeast. 


Call your nearest Delta office or see 
your Travel agent. 


DELTA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 
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>>» ... study 
Public Relations ~- 
at 
Columbia 
University 


Courses designed for further 
professional development as well 
as for degree candidates. 


Evening co-educational classes 

in the standard of excellence 
traditional at Columbia 
University. Courses provide 
varied, integrated studies ranging 
from introduction to 

public relations to a case method 
seminar. 


1a univers 


New students should apply 
ro to Sept. 1, Office of 
Admissions, 
Room 322, University Hall, 
116th St. between Broadway 
& Amsterdam Ave. 


Semester Starts Thurs., Sept. 28 


For Bulletin or information 
write or phone, Robert W. 
Miller, Head, Division of 
Public Relations, School of 
General Studies, Columbia 
University, 407 W. 117th St. 
New York 27, N. Y., 
UNiversity 5-4000, Ext. 2821 
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WHAT TO 
SEND FOR 


MULLING OVER A NEW MOTION PICTURE? 
With 48 years of budget- stretching film ex- 


AM ()RLEANS 


PH. 3-8098 Film Productions, Inc. 
211W.Cumberland Ave. @ Knoxville 2, Tenn 


NOW BACON'S CLIPS 
NEWSPAPERS 


offers expanded 
coverage! 


I the daily newspapers co 

nation’s manufacturing and 
marketing areas. Now you can 
get accurate coverage of both 
NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES 
with one bureau — BACON'S, 
the national standard for reliable 
service. 


‘Send for. 
MARKET AREA MAP 


Full details on BACON'S ex. | 
-panded coverage. Lists every 
magazine and newspaper 
we read. Map shows market 
covered by newspapers 
our list. Send today for 
copy. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
Jackson « Chicago 4 
WA 2-8419 


@ Productivity, a 44” x 22” chart de- 


scribes the American economy. It 
shows how increasing the potential 
output per man hour is vital to con- 
tinued economic growth. Suitable for 
classroom use and bulletin boards. It 
can be used as a basic reference for 
speeches and interviews. Free. The 
DoAll Company, 254 No. Laurel 
Ave., Des Plaines, III. 


@ Let’s Consider Public Relations, a 13- 


page occupational analysis designed as 
a guide for those considering entering 
the field of public relations. Free. In- 
formation Center, Public Relations 
Society of America, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22,N. Y. 


@ Army News Features, a new Army- 


Industrial clipsheet and mat service, 
available to editors of industrial news- 
papers, house organs, employee bul- 
letins. Issued every two weeks. Free. 
Army Home Town News Center, 601 
Hardesty Ave., Kansas City 24, Mo. 


@ Consumers of Abundance, an | 1-page 


booklet by Gerard Piel. One in the 
series of “Occasional Papers” on issues 
involved in the maintenance of a free 
society. Free. Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, Fund for the 
Republic, Inc., 133 East 54th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


@ Aptitude Testing, a brochure describ- 


ing aptitude testing of salesmen, engi- 
neers, executives, etc. Free. Personnel 
Psychology Center, 315 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


@ How to Collect Money with Letters, 


an 11-page portfolio of instructions 
and samples of successful collection 
letters. Free. Better Letters Exchange, 
105 No. State St., Howell, Mich. 


@ Tips on Tipping, by D. A. Reed, 20- 


page booklet. A compilation of facts 
and figures on tipping customs here 
and abroad. Price $1. DARCO Pub- 
lishing Co., Box 31-L, Kenilworth, III. 


@ Learning More about Communica- 


tions, by Irving S. Shapiro, a 24-page 
booklet emphasizing and examining 
the role of the communicator, the 
recipient of the message and the mes- 
sage itself. Price $1. National Pub- 
lic Relations Council of Health and 
Welfare Service, 257 Park Ave. 
South, New York 10, N. Y. 


*A UNIVERSAL BARGAIN 


Public Relations 
Journal Binders 


Made of green simulated leather, 
each binder holds a complete volume 
—twelve issues—of the Public Rela- 
tions Journal. 


These attractive, gold-imprinted 
binders will enable you to keep your 
Journal copies handy for quick ready 
reference. 


Write or call us today. Only $3.50 
each, and we pay the shipping 
charges. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Public Relations Journal 


375 Park Ave. 


New York 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 1-1940 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WATERED DOWN THINKING 


The recent letter from Roy J. Leffingwell 
of Honolulu (PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
April 1961, page 34) on “Committees Must 
Go” was prime and pertinent. 

What status is determinable if a prudent 
effort to make public relations an adequately 
professional pursuit for the individual and 
qualified practitioner is counteracted by the 
“buck-passing” irresponsibility obtainable 
through a “committee”? 

Seldom has a judgment based on individ- 
ual common sense and experience been less 
prudent than one comprised through a 
committee wherein group thinking must be 
watered down for the sake of diplomacy 
and back-scratching. 

Either a public relations counselor “is” 
or “isn’t.” 

Earl J. Winter 

Winter & Winter 

Public Relations Counsel 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


NO EASY SOLUTION 


Robert Francis Kane, head of Robert Fran- 
cis Kane & Associates, public relations firm, 
New York, in his article, “Public Relations 
Problems in the Construction Industry,” 
(PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, June 1961, 
page 23) had the following (among other 
things) to say about the construction in- 
dustry: 

“It is indeed ironic that one of America’s 

top industries, construction—which is 

rated over even agriculture in annual dol- 

lar volume—has the least public relations 

representation. .. .” 
Repeatedly, Mr. Kane refers to “the nation’s 
more than 10,000 /arge general contrac- 
tors.” The italics are his, not mine. If there 
are more than 10,000 such contractors, then 
Mr. Kane must necessarily have interviewed 
more than half of them—or, 5,001—in 
order to be able to report with so much 
confidence that “most of the country’s con- 
struction executives contend they do not 
need (public relations).” If he had gone to 
this trouble, I think it is reasonable to as- 
sume he would have boasted of his fact- 
gathering. Since he doesn’t, I can only infer 
that what he is really trying to say is that 
he believes “most of the country’s construc- 
tion executives” feel they do not need public 
relations. 

But even so, this would not begin to ex- 
plain the fact that the construction industry 
has made so little use of professional public 
relations counsel. The facts are a little dif- 
ferent from the way Mr. Kane has pre- 
sented them. 

There are not, for example, “more than 
10,000 /arge general contractors” in the 
country—unless by “large” Mr. Kane means 
companies doing as little as $100,000 gross 
a year; or if by “large,” he means companies 
doing $1,000,000 gross, there are—accord- 
ing to Construction Daily—3,783. Archi- 
tectural Forum, which should know the field 
(somewhat more thoroughly than Mr. 
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Kane), made a survey to determine the 100 
largest contractors and listed in 100th place 
a company doing less than $15,000,000 
worth of construction a year. In a similar 
survey, Engineering News-Record bestowed 
the designation “large” only on contractors 
doing $25,000,000 annually and found only 
67 of these. It is not, as Mr. Kane declares, 
that most of the country’s contractors con- 
tend they do not need public relations— 
most of the country’s contractors do not do 
enough business to afford professional 
guidance. 

It is a peculiarity of the construction in- 
dustry that anyone can be a builder for at 
least one job—although I suppose that it is 
possible in public relations as well. An indi- 
vidual or a company can put up a large 
apartment building without too much ex- 
perience, since practically every function 
can be sub-contracted. But the large com- 
panies, such as ourselves, have been in busi- 
ness too long to have thought only in terms 
of quick profit. And these companies are, 
by and large, the builders of the country’s 
major projects. 

Mr. Kane winds up with a pitch for the 
public relations practitioners of the country 
by suggesting that the Associated General 
Contractors of America, headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., set up a plan whereby 
a qualified public relations counsel would 
be made available to association members. 
This would be achieved by engaging 10-20 
public relations firms across the country, 
situated in each of the geographical areas 
in which the association has members, to 
service these members on a fee schedule 
recommended by national headquarters. 

For Mr. Kane’s sake, I apologize for be- 
ing so concerned with the facts, but it so 
happens that many contractors carry on 
operations in numbers of states. In addition, 
many owners have their own public rela- 
tions set-up and request their contractors to 
refrain from putting out any information 
on the project. Other owners insist on clear- 
ing all releases. I am sorry, for Mr. Kane’s 
sake, that the problem is not as easy to 
solve as he implies. 

Mr. Kane concludes by quoting a presi- 
dent of a “large construction company” who 
has remarked repeatedly over the past 10 
years that “public relations is interesting— 
one of these days I am going to engage a 
firm.” 

Whoever the man is, I hope he will have 
the good fortune to find a counsel or a firm 
who has gone to the trouble of familiarizing 
himself, or itself, with the problems and 
operations peculiar to the construction in- 
dustry. 

A. R. LeFaucheur 

Director of Public Relations 

& Advertising 

Turner Construction Company 
New York, N.Y. 


LET’S GET TO THE POINT 


I think the opening sentence of Dr. Charles 
S. Steinberg’s article “Public Relations as 


Mass Communication,” (PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL, June 1961, page 14), “The pre- 
cise relationship of public relations to the 
media of mass communication has never 
been defined satisfactorily,” is probably 
true. After reading only a few more sen- 
tences, I became certain that his premise 
was just as accurate when he completed 
the article as when he began. 

I am not taking issue with the theories 
that Dr. Steinberg advances—because I 
don’t fully understand them. I got the dis- 
tinct impression that Dr. Steinberg’s 
thoughts are merely a vehicle to display his 
vocabulary. I was not tempted to spend the 
time necessary to find his point. 

There are some people who feel that good 
writing challenges the reader’s ability to 
wade in and extract the facts. These people 
would term my refusal to accept this chal- 
lenge as a sign of inability to accomplish 
the feat, or just plain laziness. I plead inno- 
cent on both counts. If I want to play with 
words, I'll tackle a double-crostic. 

It confused and annoyed me to find Dr. 
Steinberg’s article in a journal by and for 
public relations men. I believe public rela- 
tions men should have the ability to express 
ideas briefly and clearly. There is a possi- 
bility that this article is some kind of joke, 
the point of which I missed. On the other 
hand, I could be all wrong about the public 
relations business. 


Daniel J. Carson 

Public Relations Officer 
Catholic Charities 

Diocese of Rockville Centre 
Mineola, New York 


PRESS INTELLIGENCE, Inc. 


CLIPPING SERVICES 


how 
clipping 
all THAN 3000 
GENERAL 
daily AnD 
and MAGAZINES 
weekly 
newspapers 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
724 Ninth Street, N.W. 
STerling 3-5810 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 
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Getting the Right Clippings 


Means Giving Adequate Instructions 


A Simple Five-Point Plan 
To Improve Your Clipping Service 


By JOHN P. FRENCH 


O MATTER who you are—no 
N matter who your company or 
client is — when you place a 
clipping order with any clipping bureau, 
you are, in all probability, going to get 
less than 100 per cent of the items you 
want which run in the papers and maga- 
zines read by that bureau. This is be- 
cause of the human element involved 
in reading thousands of subjects. 
Nevertheless, anyone can take certain 
positive action which will insure against 
any but a modest percentage of clippings 
being missed. 


1. Instructions: They should be com- 
plete. Specifically, these are the things 
your clipping bureau should be told: 


@ The Where: Details on the location 
of the company, or home town of the 
individual. Include location of sub- 
sidiaries, sales offices, etc. 


@ The What or Who: Information on 
what the firm or individual does. What 
makes it newsworthy? What is being 
published? 


@ The Keys: A list of trade names and 
generic terms to be used in news or 
feature stories. This is to give readers 
every possible way to watch for the 
order—and extra chances to find clip- 
pings however a paper or magazine 
may choose to print the story. 


One further suggestion. It is the policy 
of most clipping bureaus to include as 
many subjects on an order as the client 
wishes, without any additional charge, 
provided all have bearing on that order. 
Consequently, subsidiary companies, 
product names, personnel and any ge- 
neric terms which may be used should 
be given when an order is placed. As 


JOHN P. FRENCH, Partner, Luce Press Clip- 
ping Bureau of Topeka, Kansas, is a jour- 
nalism graduate of Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity and a member of Signa Delta Chi. 
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new ones are added, the bureau should 
be advised of them. 


2. Restrictions. These should be applied 
carefully. 


When restrictions must be made, the in- 
struction should be TANGIBLE and 
stated in the NEGATIVE. This leaves 
the least possible chance of readers miss- 
ing desired clippings because of a mis- 
understanding. 

For instance, never tell a bureau to 
“mark only financial news.” What might 
seem financial news to one reader may 
in the mind of the one sitting next to 
her not be financial news at all. . . and 
what might seem financial news in her 
judgment may not be in the client’s 
opinion. The same is true about omitting 
something like “unfavorable news.” If 
isn’t tangible, it leaves too much to judg- 
ment. 

On the other hand if sport news isn’t 
wanted, a reader can clearly understand 
this. The same applies to something like 
social news of employees. 


3. Releases. Copies should be sent in. A 
clipping bureau can’t do a good job 
without them. 


A bureau must be kept abreast of pub- 
licity activities. Put the bureau on your 
mailing list to receive every release sent 
out. When received, these releases are 
checked and key words underlined— 
then passed among the readers so that 
they receive an extra reminder. 

This is the minimum. But there is a 
further step that can be taken. Send a 
distribution list with each publicity re- 
lease which had limited distribution (as 
opposed to national). It need be only a 
general list. If the story was sent only 
to certain states, these states should be 
listed — also, to certain categories of 
magazines. It is NOT necessary to list 
the names of the individual papers of 
magazines when there is a large number 
—just the states, cities or categories into 
which they fall. 


4. Special Alerts. These can be extremely 
effective. 


Advise the clipping service when a spe- 
cial placement in a column, a press dis- 
patch or syndicated feature is forthcom- 
ing. 

5. Complaints: Use them intelligently. 


Return any clippings contrary to what 
was requested. These are analyzed at 
once. If any change in an order is re- 
quired, it can be made quickly. If, on the 
other hand, it was a case of carelessness 
by the mailer, it can be taken up with the 
person at fault and, of course, the client’s 
account credited. 

Sometimes people hire a bureau, let 
it work for three months or more and 
then write to stop the order because 
the service “has been terrible from the 
beginning.” Nobody gains this way. 

These rules, if followed regularly, will 
bring you the clippings you and your 
client want. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering advertisements, please ad- 
dress as follows: Box Number, Public Rela- 
tions Journal, 375 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line minimum. 
Payable in advance. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Open for engagement in India, an able pub- 
lic relations officer, Indian (Member 
PRSA), over 12 years experience in public 
relations and business administration. Will 
take up representation of large industry or 
American public relations organization. Has 
travelled abroad widely. BOX WP-8. 
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Action in Business 


Carolina”. . . 20,000 square miles in one of America’s fastest-growing areas. Duke 
__ Power Company advertises to 750,000 business executives who read Nation's Business. Statistics | 
reveal that largest percentage of new plants attracted by industrial development programs are 
_ medium-sized. Decision to move a plant, establish a branch, set up a warehouse comes from highest — 
levels of management within a company ... and 8 out of 10 of Nation’s Business readers are | 
administrative management men . . . highest concentration of influential executives of any business _ 
OF news magazine. If you have industrial sites .. . or other business goods or service to sell to / 
business management . . . take advantage of this profitable, responsive audience. Action in busi- 
n you advertise in NatiOn'S BUSINESS wasHincton 
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ce ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS - 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, 


Call for Jam Handy when you have something important to say to important 
groups of people, internally or externally. Just tell us what you want to say to whom. 
We'll take it from there. In these days of business diversification, we offer diversified assist- 
ance in group meeting communications. Let us help you deliver your message effectively, 
memorably and with absolute clarity. THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
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